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wid The vast importance of a good education,—of a 
uy ell-informed and well-disciplined mind and of a 
rell-cultivated heart,—is more widely and more deep- 
; felt in the community than formerly. In the discus- 
ons that have been held upon the subject light has 
eer elicited, ‘and in the publications that have been 
ssued information has been diffused, in regard to the 
est means of securing so desirable an object. Errors 
modes of instruction and government have been 
inted out and exploded, and varions improvements 
ve been sought out and introduced. And yet the 
psults, as manifested in the social elevation, the intel- 
ctual progress, and the mor: improvement of even 
be younger portion of the community, are not as dis- 
ctly visible as we would wish. Nor are our schools 
emselves, in regard to punctual attendance, diligent 
tention, ready obedience, rapid progress and tho- 
ugh attainments, so much superior to what they 
rmerly were, as one might be led to expect from all 
at has been said and done upon the subject. And 
hy is this? What is the cause of it? It is not the 
rect & immediate effect of any single cause. Itis the 
direct and remote result of many combined influen- 
s. But has not one of these many influences, and 
bt an unimportant one, been that the attention of the 
mmunity has been so earnestly directed to the im- 
ovemeut of schools, that the importance of family 
fluence and of home preparation has been too mew 4 
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erlooked ‘ Much hag been said, and well said, of 


pf the favorable influence which the cultivation 
Se qualities, as personal habits, will exert upon 
¥ future characters and happiness of the young. At 
P same time, little seems to have been thought of 
p desirableness of order and obedience in the fainily, 
| of the happy preparation, which the early culti- 


sionally at least, if not constantly. If the childes. 
make good progress in their studies, it is well. If not the 
teacher is suspected of not being well prepareed for hi- 
work. The inquiry is seldom made in regard to the ch*t 
dren whether they are sent constantly and punctually 
school, well prep1ed for their part of the work whic’: 
is to be there performed. 

This parental neglect of all appropriate home pre- 
paration exerts a deleterious influence upon our schoo}-. 
Teachers may be thoroughly qualified for their oflice, 
may understand well its various duties, and may be 
deeply interested in their work, and yet their labors 
may be comparatively in vain, because the materials 
with which ber are to work ar> not well prepared to 
their hands, or because their most strenuous efforts 
are thwarted by the negligence of those, who stand i 
a nearer relation than themselves to their pupils, a: 
who can, therefore, exert an influence over them fz: 
greater than any which teacherscan exert. In conse- 
quence of this parental neglect, the time, whic!: 
teachers would gladly spend in carrying forward th: 
process of mental trainmg and moral develop:ens. 
must be devoied to a far different work. This is dis 
couraginy to the teacher, while it retards the prozre: 
of the school, and prevents its attaining the hizh rani 
which it might otherwise secure. And unis is 
wrong. The responsibility resis upon parenis. Fe: 
God, in his Providence, bezins the work of education: 
in the family. He places the immortal spirit, 
its first imtroduction into this world, amid the saisiary 
influences of home. For two or three years, the 
child can, under ordinary circumstances. eij oy 
advantazes uf no other, than the family : > Eve 
family, then, where there are young childseu, shoub! 
be regarded in iis trae light, asa school, appulntes 
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ire control over the conduct in after life. 


and careful parental discipline, 


jon of them there, will constitute fer their more 
development in the school, and for their more! to have an important 
The pro- 
ety of corporal punishment in school, has been 
y and fully discussed, while, in the heat of the 
sussion, the importance of that early home train- 
which shall | 


by God, (o be preparatory to the schools witch mas 
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jand success. [t witl not, therefoze. -bo deemed 
| strange, that “ Honve preparation for school.” shen 
| be thought of sufficient importance te cousitute the 
| specific subject of a distinct lecture. 
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‘the pupils in our schools, in the preparation for en- 
tering them, received at home, every teacher will 
admit; and the deleterious influence of this want of 
home preparation every teacher has felt. Much val- 
uable time is often frittered away, in remedying de- 
ficiencies, or in correcting habits, which might have 
been, and ought to have been prevented, by right 
previous training at home. Some children bring with 
them, as they enter the school, a spirit of disobedi- 
ence ; some have contracted habits of idleness ; some 
are destitute of a sacred regard for th > truth ; and others 
are deficient in conscientiousness. Some come with 
feelings of indifference in regard to the objects to be 
secured by an attendance at school ; and others with 
a settled purpose, we might almost conclude, of de- 
voting themselves to the work of vexing the teacher, 
and thwarting his efforts. The correction of these 
and a variety of similar faults, will occupy much of 
the time of the school, which might be otherwise 
more profitably omuenye, while it tends to irritate 
the teacher, and unfit him forthe pleasant and suc- 
cessful discharge ot his duties. You can easily ima- 
gine what would be the pleasure of teaching, and 
what the seecess—what would be the appearance 
and what the progress of our schools, should every 
pupil enter them, well prepared in the particulars to 
which I have alluded. Itis true they would be chil- 
dren still, with all the buoyancy and thoughtlessness 
of childhood. But their more serious desires and 
aims would be of the right character and would all 
point in a right direction. They would require only 
an oceasional hint, by way of check or spur, or a 
litle guidance and encouragement in their course. 
The teacher might devote his time, and what is _per- 
haps of more importance, his undivided and undis- 
tracted attention, to the appropriate work of the school, 
—to the delightful employment of im arting useful 
knowledge, or forming correct mental habits, of de- 
veloping the moral feelings, and strengthening the 
moral principles. The vexations of the teacher would 
be lessened. and his labors rendered more interest- 
ing, while the progress of the scholars would be 
more rapid, and the rank of the school would be ele- 
vated. ; f c 

But why is there this great and general deficiency in 
home preparation for schools? why this culpable 
neglect on the part of parents ? Allusion has already 
been made to one cause, which seems of sufficient 
importance to demand further and more particular at- 
tention. Parents divest themselves of all feeling of 
responsibility upon the subject. If you inquire for 
the probable prospects of their children, in regaid to 

a good education, the answer, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, will have sole reference to the condition 
and character of the schools in the place where they 
reside, and will not recognize, even by implication, 
their own responsibility in the matter. Their answer, 
for example, may be, “ we fear not, for our schools 
are not what they should be.” Asthough this simple 
eircumstance were sufficient to absolve them from 
all parental obligation. This tendency on the part of 
parents, to throw offall responsibility from themselves 
upon the school, arises from a wrong view of the 
relative position of the school Schools for the edu- 

cation of the young are not of God’s direct appoint- 
ment, nor are they absolutely essential to the accom- 
lishment of this important work. God places chil- 

dren upon their entrance into life, I repeat, not in 
schools, but in families ; He has imposed the respon- 
sibility, in — to the training they may receive, 
not upon teachers, but upon parents. And this res- 
oensthality is one which cannot be escaped, or thrown 
off You may, as parents, avail yourselves of the 











education. But you must never forget, that in giving 
you those children, in committing to you the care of 
those immortal spirits, God has assigned to you the | 
duty of training them aright, and that of you will he} § 
require the returning answer in regard to them. Sup f | 
pire that a single family were cast upon some unm-§ | 
abited island in the far distant ocean. ‘Might the 
parents indulge the feeling that the circumstances off t 
their situation would absolve them from all responsi] & 
— in. regard to the right training of their childrent] 
Might they, with impunity, say we have no schools | P 
and, therefore, we may give up all idea of their be.] t 
ing well educated? Most certainly not. Because, {f it 
repeat still again, children are committed by God tof ht 
the watchful parents, to be by them trained up fof! 2! 
the right discharge of the duties of life, and fitted{ a= 
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through his blessing upon their efforts, for the joys of 
heaven. And if this great work be neglected, par. 
ents alone will be answerable for this neglect. 

But suppose some half-a-dozen families are thrown 
together upon some desert island. The heads o 
these families feel deeply the responsibility that rest 
upon them in their parental relations. They wisi 
to train their children aright. But they soon find 
that they can meet their obligations and accom vol 
plish the great work of giving their children a goog 20 
education, more easily ahd more efficiently they The 
could otherwise be done, by a division of labog edu 
One individual, well qualified for the office, is s@ has 
apart to the work of teaching and training the young thor 
while the other members of the colony are laboring @ But 
advance the interest of their little community in othe low 
ways, and contribute, from the proceeds of their la Will 
bor, to the support of the teacher. In this arrang@ that 
ment are involved all the essential elements of tg Our. 
school. And yetitis only an arrangement af humgg!” th 
contrivance, as a matter expediency and conveniencg has | 
But will any one say that this arrangement is to rq ledg 
heve parents from the responsibility, which God h@ Stren 
imposed upon them? Most surely not. It is indeag Powe 
an arrangement of the utmost importance, and of diser 
which should be made and sustained under a de@ obser: 
and solemn sense of parental responsibility. Butff1s the 
is one which should ever be regarded as simplygOne 1 
help tothe better performance of duties growing oghis m 
of parental relations And is not this the true vigga@cqui 
of the relative position of schools, whether on (cy ar 
far-distant ident, or in the crowded city? Are th@to use 
not, in all cases, mere instrumentalities of hum@/edge, 
contrivance, adopted as aids for the better accomCation 
plishment of the great work which God has assign@Ment | 
to parents, the work of training their children arighg2nd th 
Let me not be misunderstood. I do not undervalg@mour 
the importance of the scho-l. I would not on ageducat 
account, lessen the estimation in which it is held §valuab 
the community. I regard it as an instrumentalityf@ttainn 
the greatest importance. I would, if possilijquisitic 
enhance its value in the viety of the public. Age‘ficier 
this I should hope to do, by awakening a deep fon, it 
ing of parental responsibility. For I sincerely beligg’<erts 
that the estimation in which the school is held, #ght pr 
character and efficiency will depend, in a great #e esta 
gree, upon the prevalence in the community operate 
deep sense of the solemn and binding obligatijPn and 
growing out of the parental relation. Those pa 
who have duly considered what a priceless treas 
is committed to them in the social and _intellec 
the moral and spiritual natures of their children, WMost i 
feel deeply the obligation that rests upon them,f'!Omes t 
watch carefully over the development and trainfences, d 
of those natures, and who regard the school as F'4ppy e: 
means of aiding them in the discharge of their agp! schoo 
ous duties, are not the persons most apt to be img But w! 
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apurposes of education. It will be seen, too, in what 
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Ihave thought, therefore, that if parents were to 
adopt, generally, the views which [ have now pre- 
sented, it would serve to remove much of the indif- 
ference and neglect which now prevail in regard to 
home preparation for school. 

But itis the fact, that, at the present day, and in 
this community, the intellectual training of ,the rising 
generation is principally entrusted to schools an 
schoolteachers. How will this affect the feeling of 
parental responsibility ? It surely ought not to lessen 
this feeling, though it may determine the direction 
in which it shall be put forth. If schools are but 
helps of human contrivance, then will parents who 
are alive to their responsibilities, feel that they are 
answerable for the character of the assistance they 
may employ, and will manifest their deep sense of 
parental responsibility in strenuous efforts to elevate 
and improve the schools, to secure for them best pos- 
sible teachers, and to do what may be in their power 
to render the labors of the teacher pleasant and suc- 
cessful. But the conscientious parent will ask by 
what parental efforts may the teacher be most effectu- 
ally assisted? The answer to this question vill in- 
volve the notice and correction of some deep- eate! 
and wide-spread errors upon the subject of edycation. 
There is an error, somewhat prevalent, in regard to 
education itself, its nature ol its object. He, who 
has acquired the greatest amount of knowledge is 
thought by many to be the most thoroughly educated. 
But it is not necessarily so. Indeed, if you take the 
lowest possible view of the object of education, you 
will at once perceive that it cannot be so. Suppose 
that the sole object of education were merely to fit 
our youth for the business transactions of life. Even 
in this view, he is not the most fully educated, who 
has simply acquired the greatest amount of know- 

edge. He itis, who has gained the most mental 
strength, the greatest control over his intellectual 
powers, and the best mental habits. He it is, whose 
discrimination is the most acute, whose J.abits of 
observation are the most careful, whose penetration 
is the sey 108. and whose judgment is the sounsest. 
One may become so extensively learned, as to have 
his mental vigor over powered by the amount of his 
acquired knowledge, and his mind may move clum- 
cy and heavy in the application of his knowledge 
to useful purposes. ‘The mere acquisition of know- 
ledge, then, is by no means the great purpose of edu- 
cation. That os oe is the discipline and develop- 
ment of the mind itself, the cultivation of the heart 
and the right formation of the character. A certain 


education, which, though valuable in itself, is chiefly 
attainments, or because the labor, put forth in its ac- 
quisition, is adapted to prepare the mind for future 
ficiency. With this view of the object of educa- 
ion, it will be, at once, perceived that whatever 
ight principles, to the cultivation of right feelings, to 
bperates to furnish high and worthy motives, to deep- 
pn and strengthen the love of truth and to promote 
enderness of conscience, will contribute to the great 


vay parents of the humblest capacities and of the 


them,fomes the fountaius of pure social and moral influ- 
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#ences, do much to prepare their children for the more 
fPPY enjoyment and more successful improvement 
pf school privileges. 

But what, it may be asked, is the connection be- 


amount of knowledge is acquired in the process of 


aluable as the means of securing further and higher 
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ost limited attainments, may, by making their 
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ed at home, and his intellectual progress at school? 
Every teacher is aware that this connection is very 
intimate, and that at times the intellectual progress 
of the brightest boy in school is much retarded, if 
not entirely prevented, by the unpropitious influence 
of the moral and social habits which he brings with 
him from his home. It is often the case, that pa-- 
ents send their child to school with the well grounded 
belief that he is possessed of more than ordinary in- 
tellectual capacities, and with the hope and confident 
expectation of corresponding mental improvement. 
They are disappointed, and blame the teacher. And 
yet, it may be, that the fault lies principally with the 
parents themselves. They have permitted their child 
it may be, to grow up withont forming the habit or 
cherishing the spint of obedience, without acquiring 
a sacred and unswerving regard to truth, or a sincere 
and affectionate devotion to duty. It may be, that, 
through parental neglect, their child has formed no 
well established habits of industry, thathe does not 
enter the school with a desire for improvement, nor 
with the feeling that the teacher is his friend, seeking 
to promote his best good. He is a boy of gooi 
natural capacities, but his mental powers are employ- 
ed in contriving those ways to amuse himself which 
vex the teacher and thwart his best efiorts.* There is 
activity and intelligence on the play-ground, but idle- 
ness and apparent stupidity in the school-room. ‘The 
improper moral and social habits, which the child 
brings with him from his parents, as he enters the 
school, constitute a great hindrance to his intellectual 
progress. The teacher has labored diligently and 
faithfully But his efforts have been necessarily di 
rected. not to the promotion of the pupii’s intellectual 
improvement, not to carrying forward his moral de 
velopment, but to the preparatory work of correcting 
his improper and unpropitious moral and _ social 
habits. Every one can perceive, at a moments 
glance, that if a boy brings with him to school a 
habit of ready obedience, a love of truth, a desize 
of improvement, a spirit of conscientious devotion 
to the faithful discharge of all assigned duties, and 
an affectionate confidence in the teacher as his friend, 
he will be much better prepared to profit by the ex- 
ercises of the school, than he would be, if destituie 
of these qualities, or possessed of those of an oppo- 
site character. ‘lhe time and attention of the teacher 
may be devoted tothe appropriate work of the schoo!, 
instead of being occupied with the correction of 
moral and social faults, which should have been 
prevented by the mild power of home influences, 
and his zeal will be increased by the pleasantness of 
his work, and by the thought that he is not laboring 
in vain. And then, too, the pupil, filled with an ai- 
fectionate regard for the teacher as his friend, receiv 
ing se every suggestion offered, and with his at- 
tention all alive to the studies in which he is engaged, 
will comprehend with greater readiness, and retain 
with greater tenacity, the instructions received — Is it 
not true then that there is an intimate and important 
connection between the moral and social! habits. 
which a child brings with him from home, and his 
progress in the studies of the school? And this view 
shows the vast importance of careful home _prepara- 
tion for school, while at the same time, it directs the 
attention to the way in which even the most ignorant 
p«rents may, by cultivating in their children correct 
moral and social habits, secure the preparation most 
needed, and render efficient the labors of the teacher. 
There may be parents, who will admit.the import- 
ance of thishome preparation, but who will at the 





veen the moral and social habits of the child, form: | 


sume time say, ‘“ we are so situated that we cannot 
attend to it; we are so oppressed with cares. so driven 
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with labors, so harassed with vexations, that we can- 
not spend the time, nor take the pains necessary to 
secure the needed preparation.” In answer to siate- 
ments like these, I would say that it is not optional 
with parents whether they will give their children any 
preparation for school or not. Some preparation they 
must give, whether they will or not. It is only for 
them to determine what kind of preparation they will 
give, whether it shall be of a Teh yt ee to advance 
or to retard their subsequent progress. The disposi- 
tions of children are in the daily process of formation, 
Uieir habits are constantly becoming more and more 
fixed, and their feelings are hourly assuming a more 
and more determinate character, and exerting a more 
controlling influence over the conduct. If you neg- 
lect the cultivation of right dispositions, habits and 
feelings, that very neglect will minister to the rapid 
wth and early maturity of thoxe which are wrong. 
f you cannot spend the time or take the pains to train 
your son to habits of ready obedience, he will, through 
your neglect, be daily forming habits of disobedience. 
If you ave not careful to cultivate in your children a 
sicred regard for truth and a conscientious devotion to 
duty, they may, through your neglect, be gradually 
acquiring the very opposite characteristics. And these 
vicious habits, the result of neglect, will soon become 
a8 fixed and as inveterate as any which can be culti- 
vated with care and pains-taking. Your children, then, 
I would say to parents, must for a year or two, be 
under home influences. It is for you to determine 
whether those influences shall be good or bad. Your 
ehildrerr will go from the family to the public school 
prscisely what they are made, in feeling and charac- 
te:, by the influences to which they have been sub- 
jected at home. They will carry with them either 
vicious habits and dispositions, which have been suf- 
fered to take root and gather strength through paren- 
tal neglect, or virtuous habits and dispositions, which 
have been cultivated by judicious care and faithful 
discipline on the part of parents. It is then for you to 
determine whether you will permit your children to 
eater the school, with habits formed through negli 
gence, which will hinder their intellectual progress, 
« send them, with those cultivated with care, which 
shall prepare them for the more successful pursuit 
of the studies to which the attention may there be di- 
rected. 

But in what does this home preparation of which I 
am speaking, consist? and how is it to be secured ? 
In answering these questions, I might point out what 
would, perhans, in theory, appear very beautiful, as 
to the part which parents should take in the intellec- 
tual training of their children, the time that should be 
dajly devoted to their lessons, and the vigilant super- 
v'3ion that should be constantly exercised over their 
studies. But would such a suggestion, beautiful though 
it might appear in theory, admit of being generally re- 
duced to practice? ould parents, in the various 
walks of life, would the professional man, would the 
merchant in the city, or the husbandman in the coun- 
try, would the mother, with all her household cares 
upon her, ever attempt to carry out such a suggestion 
ifto daily practice? And if they should attempt it, 
would they succeed? I think not. I wish therefore 
to present a viev-, which to my mind seems equally 
im”ortant and far more practicable. For I sincerely 
believe that the most needed, the most important, 
and the most effectual preparation, which parents 
can make for the school, must be a social and moral 
preparation, must consist in laying well the founda- 
tian of correct raoral and social habits, and in the 
ciiltivation of right social dispositions and moral feel 
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moral home preparation, I would assign the first plac 
to the cultiaation of a smrit of reverence f r authority, 
and of cheerful, affectionate, and prompt obedience. | 
know not buat I might go farther, and say, a spirit of 
unhesitating, unquestioning obedience, based, not 
always upon‘a full perception, at the time, of the 
reasonableness of the command, but upon beartfelt 
reverence for the authority of him who gives it, and 
affectionate confidence in the gooduess of his inten. 
tions and the soundness of his judgment. 

I have sometimes thought that this suggestion 
points at what may be regarded as one of the great. 
est defects in our present modes of education, and 
one of the greatest blots upon the character of the 
age. The rising generation manifest, too generally 
a want of reverence and aspizit of insubordinatio 
These traits are exhibited by our children in ow, ay be 
families, and by far, too often they are suffered t ndulge 
go uncorrected there. As these tendencies are nofheason 
suppressed in the family, are not nipped in the budyt obe 
by parental effort, they soon exhibit themselves itfbard for 
the street and in th j 
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e school. The struggle with themfhere is. 
there is often meffectual, and wediscover them ig pxplaine 
mor~ mature strength among our young men, in thei ppose: 
reckless disregard for all the maxims of mature ageli,; | 


; 4 to. 
and all the lessons of enlarged experience. ren. th 
same traits are seen in that disregard for the whole hedien: 


some laws of the land, which we too often witnes#home pl. 
and in that indifference to God’s requirements, whiclfjto a , 
is so widely prevalent in the community. And thing who 
defect, so great in itse f, and so deleterious in its imfons hac 
fluences, demands particular notice in this placaeoyiar 

because it operates as a great hindrance to the proioniq 4 
gress of the school, and because it is to be removeihq. and { 
by efforts at prevention, on the part of parents, ijimnse ; 
the training of early childhood, rather than by ang p 


arly , . ciency 
subsequent application of specific remedies, on thine wit 
part of theteacher And not only so, but this war nblished 


of reverence, and spirit of insubordination, is a faulgf 7, orde 
which parents are very apt to neglect until it is to bedience 
late. heir feeling is, that children,. during th he child’ 
earlier years of childhood, are too small to be touring 
subjects of faithful discipline. They say to themounds of 
selves, in a spirit of self-justification, let them gi jove a, 
now while they are small, when they are older the nay stren: 
must be made to obey. When they are older theff, rtunitie: 
are sent to school, before they have learned to obef,) : 
at home, with the feeling that the teacher can easi 
correct any wrong habits of this kind that may har 
been acqaired, that, with the established rules, a ously git 
the regular exercises of the school, this can be mot pen ph a 
easily accomplished than at home. ore fully 
Let us spend a few moments, then, in the carei aver 
consideration of this subject of obedience. What @iig the 
desired, is, that parents before sending their childn@l, od > 
to school, shall establish within them a deep reval,, the d 
ence for all properly constituted authority, and shal, ttha 


eling, an 
ain to hi 
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train them to habits of cheerful, unquestioning, hag 
prompt obedience, based, not always upon the fmi;,, 
perception at the time, of the reasonableness of tl All will 
command given, but upon confidence in the go@e habit of 
intentions and good judgment of the person w. ated, wh 
gives the command. I am aware that this may @iirapio 
regarded a strong statement, and as opening the wayi,, tess 
for the exercise of tyranny on the part of parerisfh.: ae 
if it does so, the danger is to be guarded against, not ‘ded - 
allowing the child to question the command, oF Bes to ob 
disobey it with impunity, but by awakening paren, are fo 
to a deeper sense’ of their responsibility to God, Meter t5 fo 
the manner in which they exercise their authoritff,, to “el 


It is not meant that the child shall have no reason 
give for his obedience, but that his reason shall 
an affectionate regard for the person who gives Ghire to hay 





ings. In pointing out the details of this social and 





med habit. 








- If command, rather than his own distinct perception at 
it otf the time, of the propriety of the command itself. 
For example, there is placed upon the table a liberal 
supply of rich cake. ‘The child is inclined to indulge 
to excess. Byso doing he will endanger his health. 
The parent, for reasons satisfactory to himself, and 
having reference to the welfare of the child, but 
without time for the full explanation of them, simply 
and pleasantly, but yet decidedly, forbids further in- 
dulgence. What is desired, is, that the child should 
at once cheerfully submit, without hesitation, mur- 
muring or questioning the propriety of the prohibition, 
at he should turn away to his pursuits or his amuse- 
ments, with readiness and cheerfulness. And yet, it 
nay be that the child can see no danger in further 
ndulgence, and can, consequently, discover no good 
eason why the prohibitory command should be given, 
but obeys, under the influence of an affectionate re- 
pard for the father, and with the confident belief that 
there is some good reason, which, could it be fully 
explained, would prove perfectly satisfactory. This 
pene case illustrates precisely the trait which we 
to have parents carefully cultivate in their chil- 
"Hiren, the habit of prompt, cheerful, unquestioning 
Obedience. As ateacher, in times past, | have had 
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essome placed under my charge, who brought withthem 
rhiclfnto the school this controlling and pervading habit, 
< d who, if denied a favor upon which their affec- 


ons had been strongly set, went at once about their 
lace egular pursuits, with as great cheerfulness as they 
PM@Pould have manifested, had their request been grant- 
OVe#d; and the pleasure of teaching aa. afforded me a 
8; limpse of what would be the satisfaction and the 
' aBfficiency of the teacher’s labors, were the whole to 
1 “ring with them from their homes the same well es- 
Wal@blished habit of obedience. 
‘ai In order to secure this prompt and affectionate 
IS (Obedience, parents should manifest such a regard for 
5 “Mhe child’s best welfare, and so deep an interest in 
© “Wecuring for it all present enjoyment, within the 
henfounds of safety and propriety, asto awaken feelings 
m 8@f love and of confidence. And then, too, parents 
the hay strengthen these feelings by taking proper op- 
‘gortunities, when the child is in the right state of 
o°@eling, and will listen calmly and pleasantly, to ex- 
"AS"@ain to his full comprehension all the specific rea- 
"ns of certain commands, which have been pre- 
» Rously given, and to which prompt obedience has 
moMen re uired, the propriety of which can now be 
pore fully perceived than before obedience had been 
areM@ndered. If these courses are pursued with the 
“r hild, they will inspire and maintain confidence in 
“ee pre intentions of the parent, and will serve to 
r€V@ell the doubts that may at any time arise, by the 
S\Hought that the father would not have given the com- 














, sgand had he not good and satisfactory reasons for so 
f All will admit the importance of the spirit and 

8°Re habit of obedience. When is this spirit to be cul- 
_WJated, when this habit formed? May not these 
+ sirable results be most easily secured during the 


“#lier years of childhood, and through the judicious 
ee owe of the family school? The child has no 
no''Wcided proneness to disobey, simply because it 
res to be disobedient. It is true that children, like 
“en, are fond of having their own way, and much 
C; .Befer to follow the promptings of their own wills, 
oM@an to yield tothe willof another. And here is the 
so @mmencement of disobedience. It is in the earliest 
iod of childhood: And, at that time, it is only a 
sire to have one’s own way, a simple tendency to 
sobedience, not the head strong spirit, or the con- 
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the evil be nipped in the bud. If it is not thus. early 
checked, and in its infantile weakness destroyed, it 
will take root and expand, until it becomes too pow- 
erful for control. The spirit of insubordination is 
often awakened, and the habit of disobedience, in 
some degree, formed, in consequence of parental 
neglect or mismanagement, before the child is nine 
months, or at farthest, two years old. Or in other 
words, the foundatior is thus early laid of a habit, 
which is never afterwards fully overcome; a habit 
which constitutes one of the greatest hindrances to 
the progress of the school, and which materially af- 
fects the character of manhood. The young child 
is forbidden to touch this or that. He watches the 
countenance of the parent, to see if there is any real 
meaning in the prohibition. He tries the firmness of 
the father by touching the forbidden object, softly, 
perhaps, and with a cunning air. The father laug 
and saysnomore. The command has been given and 
broken. The child has sought to have its own way 
and succeeded. The spirit of insubordination has 
been awakened, and a commencement has been 
made in the formation of a habit of disobedience. 
On the next occasion the child is more resolute, and 
persevering, and enters the contest from a vantage 
ground secured by previoussuccess. Every repeated 
indulgence — ens the spirit of insubordination, 
and confirms the habit of disobedience. And by the 
time the child is old enough to enter the school, he 
has become a fit subject for the severest disciplinary 
dealings of the teacher. Had adifferent course been 

ursued at first, a widely different result would have 
ollowed. If, when the child first touched the forbid- 
den object, he had been taught, even by slapping the 
hand, if necessary, that the prohibition was given 
in earnest, and would be enforced, he would have 
easily yielded, an act of obedience would have been 
rendered, a habit of obedience would have been com 
menced, which, by subsequent regular and judicious 
treatment, might have been confirmed, and rendered 
influential over the conduct of the whole after life. 
It is desirable that parents should train their childen to 
this habit of ready obedience, because, at the period 
of life when thiscan be most easily done, their chil- 
dren are under their particular control, and because 
there is no item of home preparation which will con- 
tribute more than this to the assistance of the teacher, 
and the progress of the school. While by so — 
parents would be pursuing a course which woul 
contribute most directly and most a to the 
Sag eam of their own peace and happiness, and to 
e harmony and good order of the family. 





A BAD ROOM FOR HEARING. 


Mr. J. Scott Russell, has thus lucidly explained one 
of the causes of bad qualities in the construction of a 
room. He shows that in a large square room, of tue 
usual form, the reflection of the same sound is car- 
ried to the speaker’s ear by different paths and in \'if- 
ferent periods of time: the result of which, is the con- 
fasion of successive sounds and syllables with each 
other, and so a prolific cause of indistinct hearing —- 
It requires another principle to afford the remedy for 
these evils, which Mr. Russell believes to be quite 
new. He calls it the principle of non-reflection and 
lateral accumulation of the sound wave. It was orig- 
inally suggested to him by the observation of a simi- 
lar phenomenon in the wave of the first order in 
water. This wave he considers to be the type of the 
sound wave; and on examination, he finds experi- 
mental evidence of the same phenomenon in the later 





med habit. Here, then, in earliest childhood, may 





wave. He has observed that at angles below 45° 
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the sound wave is no longer completely reflected from 
the surface on which it impinges, and, that when the 
obliquity of the wave to the surface is 60 © ,a phenome- 
peng ho of total non-reflection, and the wave con- 
tinues merely to roll along the surface in a direction 
parallel to it. This fact Tetniches a ready means to 
remedy the evils so often produced by the reflec- 
tions, and echo, and interferance of sound in public 
buildings. Wherever it is possible to place flat or 
ourved surfaces at such angles that the direction of 
the sound shall be very oblique to the surface, it may 
be harmlessly disposed of, and prevented from inju- 
rious reflection. This is exactly what the stalls of a 
choir, the side chapels of a cathedral, and the parti- 
tions of boxesin an opera-house, do so successfully 
for buildings of a large class. The same principle en- 
ables Mr. Russell to explain the whispering oaheny of 
&. Paul’s (which is circular), and another equally 
celebrated, mentioned by Saunders, which is eauleelly 
straight. The same pminciple also explains the cou- 
veyance of sound along the smooth surface of a lake 

and over the flat surface of a sandy desert; as we 

as the extraordinary reverberation or accumulation of 
sound in some portions of a building —Sharpe’s Lon- 

IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING THE FARMER. 


It is calculated that the division of the occupations 
of men of the United States isnearly in the following 
proportions : 


Number engaged in Internal Navigation, 33,076 
- - Ocean, 56,021 
xd - learned professions, 65,255 
” - Commerce, 119,607 


a“ “ 


Manufactures, 791,749 
“ “ 


Agriculture, 3,719,951 

Thus it will be seen that those who are engaged in 
agriculture are three and a half times greater in num- 
ber than those in all the other divisions. The agri- 
culturists consequently have the physical and numeri- 
cal power, and can at any time control every 
government in the United States, and give tone to 
public opinion. But do they? No indeed; for how- 
ever powerful they may be innumber, they are weak 
in influence, and this arises from want of proper 
education. The sixty-five thousand twohundred and 
Aa engaged in the learned professions, are in- 
tellectually stronger than the three millions, seven 
hundred and nineteen thousand, nine hundred and 
fifty-one engaged in agriculture, and therefore rule 
them. It is were not so, seven-eighths of the offices in 
the country would not be held by lawyers and doc- 
tors ; nor would all the colleges and high schools be 
endowed principally for the benefit of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

Farmers, when will you arouse yourselves to the 


purse. Parents ought to know that he who pats their 
child upon the had, calling him a good boy, or wri 
diatribes against whipping, is not necessarily th 
most benevolent man that lives, altho that good 
mothers and weak fathers seem disp to think so. 
Kinp Words vo not cost MucH.—They never blister 
the tongue or lips. And we have never heard of an 
mental trouble arising from this quarter—Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish much : 
1. They help one’s own good nature and good 
will. Soft few soften our own soul. A words 
are fuel tothe flame of wrath, and make it blaze the 
more fiercely. 
3d. Kind words make other people good natured 
Cold words freeze people, but hot words scorch them 
and sarcastic wrds irritate them, and bitter word: 
make them bitter, and wrathful words make them 
wrath ful. 
There is such a rush of all other kind of words ir 
our days that it seems desirable to give kind words 
chance among them. There are vain words, and 
idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful words, and 
silly words, and empty words, and profane words, 
a | boisterous words, and warlike words. 
Kind words produce their own image on men’ 
souls. Anda beautiful image itis. They soothe and 
quiet and comfort the hearer. They shame him ow 
of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have no 
yet begun to use kind words in such abundance a 
they ought to be used. 
Lamartine's Epucation.—My mother had received 
from her mother, when on her death-bed, a hand 
some Bible of Royamont,* from which she taught m 
to read when I was very young. ‘This Bible had en 
engravings of sacred subjects at nearly every page 
When I ad read about half a page with tole abl 
correctness, my mother allowed me to see a picture 
and, placing the book open on her knees, she ex 
plained the subject tome asa recompense for m 
progress. She was most tender and aiectionsts 
nature, and the impressive and solemn tone of he 
clear and silvery voice added to all she said an ac 
cent of strength, impressiveness and love, which sii 
resounds in my ears after six years that voic 
has, alas! been mute.—Travels in the East. 





* The assumed name under which M. de Saci publish 
his “ History of the Old and New Testaments.” 





A THovuGHT For EvERY Day.—We see not in life th 
end of human acts. The influence never dies. 
every widening circle it reaches beyond the gra 
Death removes us to an eternal world; time dete 
mines what shall be our condition in that wor 


dignity and importance of your calling, and educate | Every morning when we go forth, we lay the mou! 


yourselves to height of intelligence which will 
make you the rulers instead of the ruled of the other 
professions? There is surely nothing to prevent this, 
if you will only be true to yourselves.—American 


Agriculturist. 


Epvucators—Upon the importance of Education 


ing hand on cur destiny: and evening, when 

have done, we have left a deathless impression 6 
our character. We touch not a wire but vibrates. 
eternity—a voice, but reports at the throne of Gc 
Let youth especially think of these things; and 

every one remember that in this world, character 
in its formation state—it is a serious thing, to sped 


too much cannot be said or written, provided it be | to act. 


done by the 


proper persons. There ix, however, a 
elass of writers both in England and in this country, 





THE Reaper—GoLpsMITH AND RicHarpson.—In 


who evidently wish to engross the public attention, | printing establishment the “reader” is almost t 
and to have the privilege of saying all that is to be| only individual whose occupation is sedantary ; indee 


said on this subject. To these persons, I am doing | the 
they have an axe to} to his oar than is a reader to his stool. On enter 


no inyetinn, when I say of them, 
gr 


y slave can scarcely be more closely bow! 





. Some of them are seeking political prefer-| his cell, his very attitude is a striking and most g 
P filled phic picture of earnest attention. It is evident, fro 


ment, and all of them wish to gain a wel 
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“his oufline, that the whole power of his mind is con- 
centrated in a focus upon the page before him; and, 
.as in midnight the lamps of the mail, which illumi- 
nate a small portion of the road, seem to increase the 
pitchy darkness which in every other direction pre- 
vails, so does the undivided attention of the reader to 
his subject evidently abstract his thoughts from all 
other considerattons. An urchin’stands by reading to 
the reader from the Cg agen him, in fact, with 
an additional pair of eyes; and the shortest to attract 
his immediate notice is to stop his boy; for no soon- 
er does the stream of the child's voice cease the flow, 
than the man’s mind ceases to work ; something has 
evidently gone wrong; he accordingly at ouce raises 
his weary head, and a slight sigh, with one passage 
of his hand across his brow, is generally sufficient 
to enable him to receive the intruder with mildness 
and attention. Although the general interest of lite- 
rature, as well as the character of the art of printing. 
me ge on the grammatical accuracy and typographi- 
cal correctness of “the reader,” yet from the cold- 
hearted _ he receives punishment, but no re- 
ward. The slightest oversight is declared to be an 
error; while, on the other hand, if by his unremit- 
~~ no fault can be detected, he has 
nothing to expect from mankind but to escape and 
live uncensursd. Poog Goldsmith lurked a reader in 
Samuel Richardson’s office for many a hungry day in 
the early period of his life—Quarterly Review. 





INTELLECTUAL Reapinc.—As understanding what is 
read is the great rule for good reading, children should 
be habituated from the first, to give an uninterrupted 
attention to the meaning of wha they read. With 
this view, they should be frequently and regularly 
called upon to close their books, and to give in their 
own language the substance of the sentence or pas- 
sage just read. Such questioning, it is evident, saad 
the attention of the children upon the subject of their 
lesson ; and the answering in their own words, gives 
them a habit of expressing themselves in suitable 
language. 

At first, and perhaps for a considerable time, teach- 
ers will find some difficulty in applying the explanatory 
or intellectual method. Children will often be slow 
to speak; or perhaps silent, even when able to give 
the required explanation, and time, so precious in a 
large school, will, in consequence, be lost. But 
this is because they have not been accustomed to give 
explanations. ‘ Exercise them,” therefore, from the 
beginning, ‘‘ as much as possible upon-the meaning 
of such worls and sentences as admit of being de- 
fined and explained.” Begin with the easiest and most 
familiar words ; and exptess yourself satisfied with 
almost any ex jon the child may be able to 

ive—provided he has a conception of its meaning. 
bo not wait for, or expect accurate—or any definitions, 
‘from Children. Encourage them to say just what 
they think of it, and they will learn to describe it with 
ease and correctness. 





GovERNMENTS AND TeacHERs.—The limited experi 
ence of too many friends of education has prevented 
them from acquiring this most necessary knowledge 
—that as the individual disposition of almost every pu- 
pil requires the educator to modify his mode of train- 
pe.one instruction to suit the particular case, so the 
individual habits and dispositions of every educator 
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of legislators and governments, on the contrary, to pro- 
vide schools and maintenance for teachers; to pre- 
scribe preliminary trials which may insure that none 
be appointed teachers who do not understand their 
business ; and to provide means for depriving those 
teachers of office who shall, by their ill success in 
teaching, show that they are incompetent to the task 
This being done, the teachers ought to be left freely 
to develop their professional abilities. Theirs is, 1 
any be, a liberal profession; aud to success in every 
such profession freedom and self-reliance are indis- 
pensible.—= Wilm. 





THE NAUTILUS. oma 
The interesting poetical fiction connected with the 
argonaut or paper nautilus, wherein it is represented 
as sailing on the surface of the sea, its fragile shell 
forming the hull of its vessel, the two expanded 
membranous arms being erected and acting as_ sails, 
while the six tapering arms were used as oars, has, 
for ages, rendered that animal an object of interest ; 
and notwithstanding that these particulars have been 
proved fictitious, recent researches into its true _his- 
tory have shown the mollusk to be no less deserving 
consideration from its every-day actions, than from 
the exploded functions poetically ascribed to it. From 
the excessive thinness of the beautiful shell, to which 
by the way, the animal has no muscular attachment, 
and its extreme fragility, it is constantly liable to 
fracture by being tossed about at the mercy of the 
waves. When this happens, and it is no unusual 
occurrence, the animal ever yee | repairs the fiac- 
ture by a new deposition of shelly matter to the 
broken portion, by means of the membranons manile. 
This circumstance, observed in a number of argo- 
nauts kept in confinement in an open cage sunk in 
the Bay of Messina, by Madame Power, removed 
the doubts of naturalists as to the animal being really 
the architect of its own habitation ; since the regular 
increase in the size of the shell to correspond with 
the growth of the animal was witnessed, as well as 
the power of repairing the shell when broken either 
intentionally or accidentally.— Westminster Review. } 





How to Teacw Cuttpren.—To make a child ae- 
quainted with the mere form of any science is of ne 
value whatever; but every science should be used as 
a light of instruction, in so far as it shows what are 
those emphatic—those critical points in the course of 
Nature’s proceeding with which—as the least disguis- 
ed exponents of her order—we ought to familiarize 
the opening mind. In this respect, science, in its ex- 
isting state, ought ever to be the guide of the teacher ; 
but he riust superadd an art of his own—the power, 
viz: to present these in the manner that will interest 
the young. Judging from the texture of mostelemen- 
tary works yet ‘n circulation in this country, one would 
be inclined to infer that the art of popular expusition 
is synonymous with toleration for inaccuracy ard 


_} clumsiness: but, rightly estimated, it requires poweis 


both elevated and rare, not technical knowledge mere- 
ly, but knowledge in the best sense—knowledge that 
can rightly discriminate—in regard to the sciences ; 
and, what is still more difficult, the faculty of falling 
back, by aid of our undestroyed sympathies, amorg 
those impulses and vivid conceptions by which the 
external world is interpreted to the warm heart of a 
child. The loftiest minds—at least in respect of cul- 





est to him the manner in which he can best bring 
orward his pupils. Much time has in consequence 
been cial wasted (or worse) in teaching teach- 
ers their own trade, and laying down regulations ac- 


ture—have invariably been those who have written 
most successfully for the instruction of youth; and | 
esteem ita great misfortune, that so few finished schol- 
ars an! accurate thinkers have, amongst us, though. 
fit to employ themselves in this work —Wilm. 





carding to which they are toteach. It is the business 
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NORMAL SCHOOL VALEDICTORY POEM. 





BY REUBEN R. STEcSON, Of Franklin Co. 





Respected friends, co-workers in a cause 
Most deeply potent for the good or ill 
Of coming time ; I would not dare appear, 
At this late hour, to cain applause, when sense 
Of social ties, soon to be sundered quite, 
Weighs heavy on the heart; but let me come 
With feelings of the humblest kind, and br ng 
Before the mental eye ideas again, 


Which may have moved your souls as they have mine. 


Ours is a holy mission that demands 
The noblest exaltation of the mind— 
A heart most deeply taught in wisdom’s ways— 
Conscience without offence to God and man— 
A soul embued with love to all our race— 
Aye, more than this, an ardent love of truth, 
With power to search it out, and make it clear 
As noonday sun to even dullest minds. 


O who can lock upon the child and mark 
His sparkling eye, his gaily bounding step, 
His face lit up with fire of soul witin ; 

Theo hear his merry laugh, his gladsome song 
In ever varying pitch and cadence swell ; 

And as he looks abroad on nature gay, 

With heart too full to hold the music there, 
With tongue too weak to tell the joy he feels, 
He caps his tiny hands and bounds away ;— 

O who can lock on this, and then not feel 

A strong and ardent wish, O more than wish, 

A fervent prayer arise, that after life’ 

May prove that soul has not been thrown away. 


That child is like a harp of thousand strings, 
Which vibrates to the slightest touch. and yields 
The sweetest music when a master’s hand 
Sweeps o’er the sounding cords, attuning all 
To richest harmony, and sending forth 
Its deeptoned notes, charms, ravishes the soul;— . 
But when a tyro with unpractised hand 
Essays its jatent melody to reach, 

Then discord. harsh and grating, rends the ear ; 
And e’en himself, disgusted with the noise, 

Down in despair the untuned organ throws. 

Just like the harp of thousand strings, the child 

Is not ; for know, the hand may bind again 

The string its touch too rude hath loosed, and tune 
The untuned lyre again to full toned music — 
But who can bind again the broken spirit ? 


Ob! let not then unskilful hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones, 
Are left forever inthe strings. Better far, 
That heaven’s lightnings blast his very soul, 
And sink .t back to Chaos’ lowest depths 
Than knowingly, by word or deed, he send. 
A blight upon the trusting inind of youth. 


It is the teacher's task to train the child, 
To feed his hungry soul with knowledge pure— 
Expand his reason, and correct his faults, 
For all of human kind have faults, and raise 
Iiis thoughts from self, and sense, and low desires, 
And show him what it is to be a MAN ; 
*Tis his to teach by practice right from wrong ; 
By — upon precept, kindly given. 
And yet enforced in love; ‘tis his, in short, 
To fit him for life’s duties, and to lead 
His mind “ through nature up to nature’s God. 


Then sisters, brothers, summon all your powers ; 
Call patriotism and religion to your aid ; 
Not for the present only do you work, 
For generations yet unborn shall feel 
The weight ct your impress on plastic mind. 
We want no moral bankrupts in our ranks ; 
Creatures who only grasp ideas of gain ; 
But we do want th’ effective aid of those 
Who with clear heads and warmer hearts are blest, 
4nd who will teach be ~ause they love to teach. 











DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Kind friends, where can-I find befitting words 
To speak the memories dear that cluster round 
This consecrated place ?_ "Twere vain to try ;" 

For feelings far too deep for ut’rance swell 

The heaving bosom, as the time draws near 

When we must bid to each and all adieu. 

What strong, what tender ties have here been formed, 
Since we as strangers met. When sickness laid 
On beds of languishing, a schoolmate’s hand 

Oft ministered relief; a schoolmate’s voiee, “ 

In gentle tones, the drocping spirit cheered. 

Our teachers, too, oft visited the sick. 

And spake refreshing words—gave kind advice ;— 
And when returned to duty once again, 

What warm and heart-felt greetings each received. 


But who can tell what gloom o’erspread our ranks, 
While our beloved preceptor, racked with pain, 
Unconscious pressed, we feared, the bed of death! 
How many fervent prayers did then ascend, 

That God would raise him yet again, nor let 

His sun, bright sun of life, go down at noon. 

And when, with feeble limbs and pallid cheek, 
Once more within these walls we saw him come, 
How many eyes were dimmed, how many heerts 
Were raised in thanksgiving, that his tongue— 
That tongue which had instructed long and well— 
Should speak again, and cheer us on our way. 

And when he rose in his accustomed place, 

His first words spake to us of broken ranks ; 

For one, * a dear and lovely one, had gone 

To yon bright spheres, Her spifit was too pure, 
Too saint-like, for this cold, ccld world ; and though 
She would have lived for good, she yet rejoiced, 
In spring-time of her life, to go and meet 

Her Savior, and her friends, dest friends, above. 
She needs not now our tears, for she has gone 
Where sorrow never comes. We may not mourn, 
But treasure up her memory and her worth, 

And feel “ Hers 1s rue Hoty rest oF Heaven.” tf 


° 

But time is passing swift ; I may not stop 
To mark our many, many Joys while here ;— 
The patient teachings, kind forbearances, 
That ever have been ours, we cannot tell, 
But we can feel them all, and when we take 
The teacher’s part, perform them o’er again. 
Comparatively light to you who go 
And visit old loved scenes, and then return, 
Is this brief hour; but unto us who leave 
These halls, th® ever seemed to welcome us, 
These teachers, who have ever sought our good— 
These friends, who ever have been kind, the thought 
That never more we meet you here again— 
But let it pass. Oh! never more may we, 
As fellow pupils, gather here and bend 
Our preted 2 with yours, in ardent search for truth ; 
And when ye meet to render up your thanks, 
And raise, with grateful hearts your morning hymn, 
Our voices in the strain shall mingle not. 


Wego. Stern duty bids; we must obey. 
The hour, long looked for, dreaded hour has come, 
When we, as teachers, pupils, friends, must part ; 
And many part forever, here on earth; 
But Hope that healer of the bruised heart, 
Yet winspers that we all may meet again: 
Then teachers, pupils, friends, farewell, farewell. 





* Miss Catharine Frances Wilcox, of Albany, an orphas 
girl. 

t A head stone for her grave, procured by her fellow 
pupils, bears this simple yet expressive inscription. 





Goop Sense is as different frora Genius as perception 
is from invention ; yet, though distinct qualities, they 
frequently exist together. It is altogether opposite to 
wit, but by no means inconsistem with it. It is not 
science, for there is such a thing as unlettered gooa 
sense; yet, ~— it is neither wit, ae ime nor 
genius, it is a substitute for each where they do not 


exist, and the perfection of all where they do—Han- 
nah Moore. 
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SYRACUSE, JULY 1, 1848. 
WHAT EDUCATES? 

To many this may seem an insignificant question. The 
work of education, unlike every other, is never left undone. 
The process, commencing with sensitive existence, is carri- 
ed on to the end of life. Noone can stay its progress, nor 
prevent every influence brought to bear upon the child from 
producing its certain legitimate result. As effect follows 
cause, so does every thing around the child leave its impress 
upon its mind ; andthe more plastic, the deeper and more 
lasting will be the impressions made. 

The mother educates the infant by a look, a smile, the tone 
of voice, and every feeling which finds expression either in 
words or actions. In a word, every thing educates. If not, 
why do we find the charaeteristics of mind, so much like 
those of the country in which it is matured? Why so much 
energy of character, such mental activity among those 
reared on the more rugged soil? The answer is at hand- 
The lessons of nature have left their imprint on the mind. 

Parehts seldom feel the importance of the truth that every 
thing educates—that the work is sure togoon. It cannot be 
commenced nor finished by them. They can only give di- 
rection to those influences by which the process is conduct” 
ed. The laws of nature, whether in mind or matter, are 
fixed and unalterable. The parent who neglects his child 
ind subjects it to bad examples, will find their impress upon 
the character. Such is the fiat of the Almighty. The true 
abjects of education, being as lofty as the destiny of man 
and as eternal as the,existence of the soul, no parent, fully 
impressed with the startling truth that “every thing edu- 
cates,” can neglect giving-close attention to the influences 
exerted upon the mind of his child, from the earliest moments 
of its life until it becomes sufficiently mature to assume the 
responsibility of a correct improvement of its time and privi- 
leges, without incurring an awful load of guilt ; and therefore 
itis his duty to improve every opportunity of using those 
means and preventives which are well adapted to the for 
mation of exalted character. 

Aside from what may be done in the family circle and the 
school for sound and useful educational appliances, society 
has claims upon every person which cannot be neglected 
without irreparable loss ; and in turn every person hasa right 
to demand that the community prevent the existence of such 
evils as tend to intervene those influences which are em. 
ployed for securing the true ends of existence. This truth 
applies with as much force lo preventives 4s to meane om- 
ployed, yet the obligation is but little felt. In every commu- 
nity this law of nature is violated, as much in the amuse. 
ments tolerated as in the false estimate placed upon the use. 
less and oft-times wicked employments of life. All these 
influences educate. Who can tell the amount of crtme, the 
loss of character, and the wretchedness caused by military 
display? Who estimate the false hopes and the wicked 
ambitionit has excited? How many who might have shone 
“as stars” in the moral world, have been the victims of a 
military spirit cherished by those whd occupy prominen; 
places in society? 

Soot the amusements of the age—they all educate. The 
influence of music, when properly cultivated, is not more 
marked in giving refinement to the character, than are im” 
moral and senseless songs in debasing it. We need not 
elaborate upon a principle so clear to the observation of all, 
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and so universally acknowledged, as this. A nation’s songs 
give it character, and so do its amusements. 
Our attention has been directed to this subject by the 
frauds constantly practised upon society by perambulating 
makers of amusement, who are always sure to impair 
the public taste, by administering to the appetites of that 
portion of their audience pleased with the least exception- 
able repast. Hence there is a passion for negro singing, 
circus exhibitions, necromancy ai.d similar amusements, 
none of which are rational nor free from demoralizing influ- 
ences. Parents who allow their children to participate in 
these amusements, may rest assured that they will give 
birth to evils, which, though not traceable to this cause, 
will prove with fearful certainty that “every thing edu 
cates.” The child taught to admire the low wit of the clown, 
can never be educated to love the subline sentiments of 
Milton, nor drink in the sweet soul refining inspiration which 
gave “ A Paradise Lost and Regained” to the world. The 
position assumed in condemning such exhibitions will not 
be disputed, yet so great is the passion for seeing these non 
sensical performances, that its correction will be difficult; 
and especially when this passionis excited by the frauds 
such exhibitions practice upon the good sense of the com- 
munity, whose money they wish to obtain at the expense or 
good norals. Whenever a travelling circus enters a village 
or city, their plumed horses, gilded music chariot and empty 
waggons are drawn through the principal streets, always 
creating a false estimate of the character of their exhibition, 
and exciting the desire to witness their performances. In 
this way many a parent has been deluded from the path of 
duty, and without thinking that all this educates, has either 
accompanied or allowed his child to attend, consoling him- 
self that “ Equestrian feats” are well enough; but for the 
appendages, the low wit, the obscene and profane language 
which are never failing concomitants of such places, he has 
no apologies. If properly impressed with parental obliga- 
ttions, he leaves with feelingsof remorse and shame; but 
the lesson, like every other in life, has had its legitimate in 
fluence with his child. It has made its impressions that 
cannot fail to give shape to human character—it has been a 
part of education. 

In many instances schools have been closed to afford al! 
in attendance an opportunity of visiting these nuisances, 
How it must lower the estimation of the school room and 
the services of the Teacher, in the minds of those, who 
should associate “all that is pure and lovety” with their 
school! 

A more faulty excuse for absence from school cannot well 
be given than for the purpose of attending such grovelling 


exhibitions, nor a more effectual course for destroying the 
effects of well directed €M0rts UF tht twocher connect cocily 


be adopted on the part of parents, than to allow their chil 
dren a liberty in such direct opposition to the objects for 
which schools are established. 

That relaxation is necessary, and amusements beneficial 
when proper in characterand temperately allow ed cannot 
be doubted. Every day’s experience attests this truth; yet 
it is no less certain that improper amusements are pernicious, 
and in direct opposition to such influences as should pervade 
every family and every school. 











Tue Poem, entitled Normal School Valedictory Poem, and found 
on the 60th page of the Journal, was pronounced at the close‘of 
the second term of the “tate Normal School. Ali bough published 
in several papers, it his never appeared in the District Echoo 
Jourpal. It contains many exceliencies, and we now give it place 
that it may standon record with the other poems of the Sclioo}. 
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THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 

Mr. Coorer :—*As you recently requested me to give you 
something for the District School Journal, now under your 
able supervision, I will send you a short extract from a letter 
of mine just written to a former pupil, now a teacher, who 
had sent me a newspaper containing an account of the ex- 
amination of her school, and also high encomiums on her 
general management. It is the bona-fide off-hand expression 
of the true teacher-feeling to former pupils, and the return 
received from those pupils. But it is only where the teach- 
er has been faithful and efficient, where he has “made his 
mark” and the pupil has received it, that such a sentiment, 
half parental and filial, can remain between them. Next to 
the approbation of God, this constitutes THE TEACHER'S BEST- 
REWARD. The parent from whom physical existence is de 
rived, can have but few children. The Teacher, who be 
comes the mind’s parent, may go to many and many climes 
and States, and find warm-hearted children in all. It is to 
explain the nature of this tie that I make the following ex- 
tract: 
“I feel a love for you which makes me ever rejoice in 
your prosperity, and I experience an uneasy feeling of re- 
gret if things go ill with you. So I am apt to feel for my 
former pupils. They are the children of my mind. My 
heart used to go out to them, and theirs to me; my intellect. 


wal powers were exerted to put ideas into their minds; and |. 


how many thoughts have they which it may truly be said 
were born of me. I vow that it is so, and that they do not 
forget me. They can not if they would, and they would not 
if they could. So that however we may be separated, there 
is that which binds us together. Then when my pupils do 
well, I feel that I get honor, and the reverse. So you see 
that I congratulate myself that Iam now getting honor by 
you.” EMMA WILLARD. 





NEW-YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The next, being the third Anniversary of the N. Y. State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the city of Auburn, commencing 
on the first Wednesday in August. The meeting will probably 
continue twe days, and judging from the high objects of the Asso 
ciation, the subjects to be considered and the excellent appoint- 
ments for the occasion, we have no doubt it will be for the inter- 
eat of teachers and the friends of education genera'ly to atten, 
The Association, it is hoped, will deliberate with the hannony 
and generous feeling due to the profession, and to the cause of 
popular education. 





Tae City or BurrALo apportioned forthe year 1648, the sum of 
$19,000 for the support of her free schools. Of this amount, 
$2,800 are for the purchase of a lot and house forthe African 
School, leaving $16,2°* for the ordinary purposes of the schools. 


This is only‘about 40c. —_ per annum for each inhabitant, which | P© 


is certainly a moderate tax fur the education of all the children of 
thatcity, especially when it is considered that its schools, to 
which every child has freeaccess, are not surpa<eed in the State. 

The success of the Buffalo Schools, affords unanswerable argu- 
ments in favor of the free school system. 





Scuoons tx Inptana.—The Legislature of Indiana, at its recent 
session, passed an act submitting the question of free schools to 
the people at theelection in August next. There are in Indiana 
upwards of 320,000 persons between the ages of 5 and21, and of 
the entire adult populstion of the State, it is estimated, that at 
least 36,000 are uaable to read and write. The Stste Education 
Society has appointed Judge, Kinney, of Terre Haute, a special 
agent, to travel throughout the State, and deliver addresecs, and 
eadeavor to awaken an‘interest in behalf of free common schools. 


EXAMINATION OF THE CANADA NORMAL SCHOOL 


We find the subjoined account of the first publie 
examination of the pupils of the Colonial Normal 
Schl, located at Toronto, in the Christian Guardian. 
The School has been in operation but one term, yet it 
has been so well managed and its success so satisfac- 
tory, as to give entire confidence in the system of 
Normal Schools : 


On Thursday last, according to previous notice, the 
First Public Examination of the Students attending the 
Normal School took place in the building appropria- 
ted to the use of the School. 

A goodly number ot visitors were present, the most 
distinguished of whom appeared upon the platform. 
We observed, in addition to the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools and the Professors, Bishop Strachan, Dr. 
Burns, the Rev. Messrs. Barclay, Jennings, Grasset, 
Evans, Wood, Scadding, Carroll and Ripley; the Hon. 
R. Baldwin, Hon. J. Elmsley, Dr. O’Bnen, H. Scobie. 
F. Neale and J. S. Howard Esgqrs.; also the City and 
District Superintendents, &c &v. 

* 7 . * * * 


The examination continued for five hours; and but 
one opinion has been expressed, so far as we have 
vonde 3 in relation to it. It would be difficult,indeed, 
to award either to Professors or Pupils a greater de- 
gree of praise than that which the Examination prov- 
ed they merited. 

The method adopted by Mr, Robertson and Mz. 
Hind of imparting instruction is of the most approved 
kind, and is best calculated to make the scholar read- 
ily aquainted with the subjects studied. These gentte- 
men, while examining the Students, gave evidence of 
their abilily to discharge their ——— duties, evin- 
cing not only that they possessed the necessary know- 
ledge—but what is sometimes much more rare—a 
facility for readily imparting that knowledge to others. 
We rejoice to think that a new order of Teachers 
is thus being trained up to fill our schools with cre- 
dit; and we could not but look forward to the time— 
and that not a distant one—when every School-house 
in the land will be supplied with a suitable Teacher. 
and those who have usurped the office of Teacher, an 
who have done almost as much injury «s benefit, shall 
be forced to retire from a profession for which they 
were never designed by Nature nor qualified by edu- 
cation. 


Already are the advantages of the system of Educa- 
tion introduced by the Chief Superintendent develo 
ing themselves in such a manner as to afford the high- 
est gratification to the friends of Education in.. 
country. And if but ashort time be granted for the 
rfection of the system, we shall soon witness results 
in Canada such as will satisfy the most doubtful, si- 
lence the most virulent, and challenge the respect and 
admiration of all. 


Subsequent to the Examination, an Address was 
resented by the Students to the Head-Master and the 
rofessor 0 a eg in which Dr. Ryerson and the 
Board were spoken oi in terms that could not but be 
gratifying to these gentlemen. The Head-Master re- 
lied ex-temporaneously, in behalf of himself and Mr. 
ind; and the Chief Superintendent addressed the 
Students in eloquent and appropriate terms. 

The Examination closed, leaving an impression on 
the minds of all—at least, upon our minds—that, for 
real utility to the country, the Normal School is hardly 
equalled, unquestionably not excelled, by any secular 





Institution existing in the Province. 
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OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 

SecrETARY’s OFFice, 

Department of Com. Schools. 

Axsany, June 8, 1848. 

State Certificates, granted by the late Superinten- 
dent to the individuals hereafter named, remain in 
this office. They will be forwarded by mail upon 
due application, stating the Post office address. 





Robert Graham, William Belden, Jr. 
Simeon Wright William Kennedy, 
Spapneeits Randall, James C. Comstock, 
elson Boucher, Charles S. Pell, 
a McWhorter, John Walsh, 
eter B. Curry. David More 
Curtis C. Meserve, Daniel Holbrook 
— “eo —— W. Fisher, 
son A. Dunham mily Smead 
William Beadle, , Flizabeth Robertson, 
John A. Place, Jenneth Louise, 
George McLean, Hannah Gardner, 
Henry W. Spawn, Jerusha Waterbury. 
George Mace Keziah Prescott, 
e r 
wee E, Dexter, — 4 ; 
ie ester A. Rogers 
Larner f* Ellworth, pe = aN ; 
ichard Taylor Judith Peixotto 
Alonzo H. oop, Harriett N. Goldey, 
ey - — Margaret T. Hanratty, 
&. H. She Martha Macy, 
Henry G. Miller, Catharine R. Duling, 
el eee” Clymma Lillybridge, 
e e Frances Dean 
William C. Kibbe, Hornet M. Snyder, 
Thomas Foulke Mary Ann Gillette, 
Samuel S. St. John, | Frances J. Jackson, 


William Mullany, 





State Certiricates have been granted by the pre- 
sent Superintendent since he came into office, to the 


following persons: ° 
Anse] Patridge,.............00 Essex County. 
Russell H. Alcott,............... Chenango Co. 
eres Oswego Co. 
Dalson W. Blanchard........... Onondaga Co. 
Mary J. Ingersoll,.............. Oswego Co. 
NS WP ir ncociesece aces Ontario Co. 
Frederick A. Kinch,............ Orange Co. 
Richard W. Howland,.......... Jefferson Co. 
Charles Hurlbert,............... Albany Co. 
Chriat I Lanasing,.-........ henectady Co. 
Alexander L. Haskin,........... ashingtori Uo. 
James N. Chappell,........ .++-Otsego Co. 
Jali Chatto ccsccsccce evees “0 
Martha S. Clapp,.........--.-+- Onondaga Co. 
Willard P. Straight,............ Ontario Co. 
Joseph H. Cumens,..........++- Wyoming Co. 
Luther Lighthall,.............+. x 
Adelia Jeffers,...........0--00-- ° 
Bela W. Jenks,.......-.+-+++0+- Essex Co. 
Willard Devoll,.........-+++++- Richmond Co. 
Geoige N. Powell,.........-++++- Ontario Co. 
Justus W. French,..........++-- Wayne Co. 
William M. Crosby,.........-+. sa 
Sarah D. Hance,.........-+++++: * 
Clarissa Northrup,......  ..+--- “om 
Jacob G. Ashley,.........-+++++ Columbia Co. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supr. Com. Scuoots. 


CIRCULAR TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary’s Orrice, 
Department of Com. Schools. 
Axsany, June 14, 1848. 

I have this day transmitted by Livingston & Wells’ 
Express, Blank Reports relative to the condition of 
Schools, and Blank Reports relative to the condition 
of School Houses, to the several County Clerks in 
the State. 
The several Town Superintendents are required to 
call immediately upon the County Clerks, obtain the 
said blanks, and make their reports to the County 
Clerks, on, or before, the first day of August next. 
CHRISTOPHER? MORGAN, 

Supt. Com. Scuooxs. 








Mart#ematics—=“ If a man’s wit be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be 
called away never so little, he must begin again; if his wit 
be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
the schoolmen, forthey are ‘Cymini Sectores.’ "—Bacon’s 
Essays on Studies. 

This is doubtless very good advice, but what docs 
Bacon mean when he calls the schoolmen Cymini 
Sectores? 

Cyminum or cuminum is the Latin name of cumin, 
the seeds of which the ancients used as acondiment. 
They placed the seed on the table in a small vessel, 
like salt, and as the penurious were sparing of its 
use in this way, the name was given to them ol 
“‘Cymini Sectores.” that is, splitters of a cumin seed. 
Now this name, which the ancients applied to the 
omens Bacon, with a slight degree of poetic 
icense, applies to the schoolmen, to describe them 
as men who were quick ig noticing, and exact in 
marking the lightest distinctions. 





DUTY TO ELEVATE THE COMMON SCHOOL 


As we value our civil and religions, our social and 
political blessings, let us do every thing in our pow- 
er, to raise the standard of our Common Public Schools. 
Surely the opinion and example of Daniel Webster, 
on this subject, is worthy to be regarded and followed 
byall. “Tf” said he, “I had as many sons as old 
Priam, I would send them all to the Public Schools ; 
and it is a reproach that the Public Schools are not 
superior to the private.” 





Epucation Promortive or CivitLiserty.—To habit- 
uate our children from early life to rules of order, 
and to teach them justice, benevolence, sobriety, 
industry, truth and the fear of Gon, is no less necessa- 

to perpetuate ane lihartias than ta i T- 
sonal enjoyment and respectability. “Thue tne, 
goes into the correct idea of civilization, in distinction 
to barbarism. Whatever, in the education and train- 
ing of your children, goes to restrain and subdue bad 
passions, is so much gained on the score of civil liber 
ty and social order. 





CivVILITY PLEASES ALL, prejudices none, adorns wit, 
renders humor agreeable, augments friendship, re- 
doubles love, and complying with justice and gener 
osity, becomes the sacred charm of the society of 
mankind! “Ifa civil word ortwo will render a man 
happy,” and a French King, “ he must be a wretch 
ieead who will not give itto him. Such a disposi} 
islike lighting another man’s candle by one’s own, 
which loses none of its brilliancy by what the other 
gains.” Ifall mankind possessed this feeling, how 





much happier would the world be than it now is. 
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Teacuers’ Ixstirures, or Temporary Normal Schools; their 
Origin and Progress, by Samuel N. Sweet. Including a 
synopsis of their proceedings, and practical hints to 
Teachers, by Stephen R. Sweet. 

The scope of this work is announced in the title page. Its 
euthors have been identified with the history of Teachers’ 
Institutes since they were established, and have had large 
experience in managing them. The amount and character 
of the testimony in favor of this educational expedient pre- 
~ented in this small volume, it is hoped, will, in conjunction 
with the patronage of the State, give a new impulse to these 
organizations, and thus speedily bring the benefits of im- 
provements in the Teachers’ profession to the youth of our 
country. ; 

In addition to many valuable suggestions for managing an 
Institute, the work contains a condensed yet clear report of 
the proceedings of these associations in our own and other 
States, from which those unacquainted with their character 


eo | form some conception of their real value to the cause 
and of popular education. 


Embodied in the work is a valuable communication from 
Mrs. Emma WaetaRD, widely known and respected as one 
of the most accomplished Teachers in this country, develop- 
ing a plan for Permanent Normal Teachers’ Institutes. We 
extract the following to illustrate the system recommended: 


The institute should hold two sessions a year, of four 
weeks each ; the first in April, and the second in October, 
—the Common Schools being suspended during these 
months. Whatever individual entered the Institute, should 
enter for a course of study, which should extend through 
four of these terms. Our rules and course of study should 
be circulated in print, and be conformed to by all who should 
enter. There would of course be four classes. We will 
suppose the first class to be composed of persons mostly 
between sixteen and twenty, who are either candidates for 
teaching, or who have already begun, with the conséfous- 
ness that they are not well qualified. We would through 
some printed vehicle, let them know before hand what pre- 
paration they must make for admission into the first class, 
(or they might, if they were prepared, enter the advanced 
elass,) and what exercises they were to pursue during the 
four weeks. Thus they would know what they were to 
study at home—as we intended to make the term of four 
na atime when they should recite what they had pre- 
viously studied. Then, as this fourth class were, in their 
next term, to become the third, taking a more advanced 
course, we should give them their studies, and endeavor so 
to open their minds to the suljects designated, that they 
coula profitably study them during the long recess of five 
months, whether or notthey should immediately begin 
teaching. And thus we would proceed with an advancing 
course during four terms. Exactly how much and what 
could and should be taught during each of these terms, it 
would not now be worth while to attempt laying down. In 
any case, it must take time and trial to perfect the plas. 

it ie avidant shas —eh eux vhosts, MUBpUSe OF ose 
who have the will and the ability to learn, (and it should be 
our endeavor to make such tests as should keep out others) 
and with a system whereby each one should know what 
preparation for each session he or she is to make, that no 
inconsiderable solid acquirement may be secured in that 
téme. 
Although such an Institute could not give the education 
of a first rate male or female Seminary, yet to those young 
persons of talent, who desire education, and have not 
means of support at such Seminaries, our proposed Insti- 
tute offers precious advantages; and these we design to 
give them in such times, and on such terms, that they may 
earn in teaching enough to pay their way besides supporting 
themselves. To accomplish « Freee pupils must be in good 
demand as Teachers. e must, therefore, keep out from 
aur Institute the dull and the unworthy. Our sieve should 
let the small and light fall through, and retain none but the 
sound in mind, in manners, and in morals; such, in short, 
as would make good Teachers. These will also make 
good and agreeable scholars. We should by such means, 





on the one hand, get scholars; on the other, be sure of 
applications from the surrounding districts for Teachers 
where we might distribute our pupils according to their 
several abilities. The first teaching done by our institute 
would of course be to put our pupils ina state to teach 
young children well—to make them understand the best 
methods connected with the rule, that they are the best 
Teachers, who make the best use of their time § that of thewr pupils. 

From what has already been presented, we do not deem 
it necessary to urge Teachers and others engaged in ad- 
vancing the cause of education, to obtain this work. Orders 
sent to Stoddard & Babcock, of this city, will be promptly 
answered. Price twenty-five cents for a single copy, or five 
copies for one dollar. 


Biocrapuicat Scuoot Series, comprised of the life of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, La Fayette, Marion, Jackson, Napoleon 
and Taylor—in all 7 volumes, neatly printed atd uniform 
in style. Published by Linpsay & Rrakiston, Philadelphia. 
We have read three of these volumes with considerable 

care, and find them instructive and interesting. They 

should be read by every American boy, who would tho- 
roughly understand the historyof his country and emulate 
the example of her great men. 

There are no works more interesting or profitable for 
youth than the well written Biography of eminent men, 
whose public services have interwoven their names with 
the history of their country. This is necessary to a 
complete knowledge of history, and inspires the youthful 
mind with high purposes. On this account we have often 
regretted the paucity of biographical works in our school 
libraries. Our country is open to the empire of mind and 
personal excellence, and hence the propriety and impor- 
tance of stimulating the rising generation to aspire after 
eminence in usefulness by placing before them agan exam- 
ple the career of our most distinguished men. There is a 
moral in the life and death of every man, that will be felt, 
either in stimulating and encouraging the young to noble 
exertion, or in admonishing them of the evils of ignorance 
and selfishiness, when fairly placed before them. . 

These books, though anonymous, are well written, except 
occasionally an error of expression- For example, we find 
in the life of Franklin on page 28 the following instance of 
carelessness: “ Nor had he the advantagesin early youth 
of which nearly every one who takes up this is in the posses- 
sion, or has enjoyed.” Again on page 142, the author in 
speaking of the act repealing the duties imposed on all arti- 
cles imported into the colonies, except tea, says “ it increased 
instead ot diminished the excitement.” Such instances of 
tautology are occasionally found, and in our opinion some- 
what mar the excellence of these books; yet the design is 
so well conceived and such points in the career of theseem- 
imeut public en as are calculated to inspire elevated views 
of character so well presented, that we can readily pass over 
these small objections and most cordially recommend the 
entire séries to the favorable notice of all charged with the 
duty of selecting books for school libraries. 





Lire anp Oprnions oF JuLtivs MELBouRNE; with sketches of 
the livesand characters of Thomas Jeflerson, John Quincy 
Adams, John Randolph, and several other eminent Amert- 
can Statesmen. Edited by a late Member of Congress. 
Syracuse: Published by Hall & Dickson, 1847. 


This work, partly fictitious, was written by Hon. J. ND 
Hammonp, and contains much that is calculated to inspire a 
love for freedom. Some of the narrations do not appear to 
be creditable, yet they impart a moral well worthy the atten- 
tion of readers. The book is neatly executed, and bound in 
a style suitable for school libraries. 
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Gwxsar’s commentaries on the Gallic War, with English notes, 
critical and explanatory, a Lexicon, &c. By Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, A. M., Editor of Arnold's Series of Latin Books, 
&c. New York: D. Appleton & Co; also 

Tue GERMANIA AND AGRicoLa of Tacirus, with notes for 
colleges, by Rev. W.S. Tyxer, Professor of the Greek 
and Latin Languages, in Amherst College. New Edition. 
by the same Publishers. 


We are pleased to welcome this accession to the list of 
books for the use of latin scholars. There is no purer prose 
Jatin than the commentaries of Caesar. No one should 
omit them in his course of Latin studies. 

In this volume we have, as far as our hasty examination 
will enable us to judge, an unusually correct text, accompa- 
nied with useful explanatory notes, being neither so nu 
merous as tooverload the pupil with unnecessary help, nor 
so few as to be of but little assistance. 

The same may be said of the labors of Professor TyLen's 
work. We have never met with an edition cf Tacitus, 
so correct and so well punctuated as the one before us, and 
therefore. congratulate those toiling over the pages of this 
difficult author. vs 

These books, for copies of which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Stoddard & Babcock, are presented in fine style and 
form a part ot the admirable series published by the Apple- 
tons 





Gramaatic Guive; or Common School Grammar. By D. 
Caverno Allen. Syracuse: Wynkoop & Brother, No. 5, 
Salina street. 

We have spent considerable time in the examination of 
this small, but comprehensive work. It is felicitous in ar- 
rangement, and free from the unnecessary trash which so 
generally detracts from works on English Grammar. The 
principles of language are clearly & concisely stated, without 
any attempt to make such explanations as appropriately be- 
long to the living Teacher, especially since Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes and other means of professional training are so abund_ 
ant, as to create the belief that the great body of those er- 
gaged in the work of iustruction are fully competentto teach 
grammar thoroughly, and with more interest, than cau be im. 
parted to a text book. We commend this book to the atten- 
tion of Teachers. Itis neatly printed and handsomely bound, 





Taviu axp Trvsr—Loston—Gould, Kendall and Lincoln’ 

This elegantly little volume, is of great value in forming 
the tuste and habits of the young. Itis intensely interesting 
and presents a moral in the well written tales of which it is 
composed, that cannot fail to impress the hearts of children 
with a love for truth and honesty. Parents will find it of 
essential service to read such works to their children, with 
such explanations as may be necessary and useful. Such 
a practice would form habits of attention, and prepare their 


young-minds fur the pleasures of sound and useful reading 
in after life. At no time oflife is itso important trartne seeds | 


of truth be sown, as in early childhood. Whatever germi, 
nates at this period, is of the utmost importance in the for 
mation of character, and almost certainly gives birth to 
high attainments or intellectual indifference. If any parents 
doubt the utility of such little works, let them occasionally 
read one to their children, as soon as they are able to com- 
prehend the meaning, and the eye gleaming with delight 
will give ample demonstration of its importance 





Fingt Lessons 1x NaturaL Puttosoriy, designed to teach 
the elements of the Science, By Ricnarp G. Parxsr, A. 
M. New York: A. S. Barnes Co. 


This little book is designed for the use of children, and 
appears well adapted to introduce the unfolding mind to the 
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STE 
A Universat Proxouncine Gazertrer: containing Topo 
graphical, Statistical, and other important information, ot 
all the more important places in the known world, from 
the most recent and authentic sources: by Tuomas BaLp- 
WIN, assisted by several other gentlemen. Seventh edition. 
with an appendix containing more than a thousand addi 
tional names, accompanied by a map exhibiting the canals 
and railroads of the United States. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston, 1948. 











This valuable book sapplies an important desideratum 
both in the literature and educational appliances of the 
country. The incorrect and varied methods of pronounce. 
ing geographical names is owing to the absolute want of a 
standard of pronunciation sufficiently accurate to entitle it 
to the entire confidence of the public. rather than to care 
lessness in teaching. This work. if generally introduced 
into our pubic and private libraries, and faithfully consulted, 
would do much to improve the pronunciation of the names 
of foreign places and countries. The recent events in 
Mexico and the revolutions of the old world, are bringing 
such a large number of foreign names into common use as 
to make this book an important rade mecum for all whe 
would pronounce them without embarrassment. 

In the education of youth it is of still greater impcrtance 


Every school should be taught correctly in all branches ct 
knowleuge, yet in tue pronunciation of geograpnive: ._- 


there is such a discrepancy, even among liberally educated 
and good teachers, as to prevent an approximation to cor- 
rectness. Erroneous habits are thus formed, which years of 
care can hardly eradicate. To correct this faulty pronun- 
ciation, We recommend the above named volume, the fud/- 
ness and accuracy of which must make it the standard in this 
department of literature wherever the English language is 
spoken. It should be found upon every Teacher's desk, and 
in every school library. 





PrincipLes oF ZooLocy: touching the structure, devekup- 
ment, distribution, and natural arrangeiment of the races 
of Snimals, living and extinct, with numerous iflustrations. 
for the use of Schools and Colleges: by Louis Agassiz 
and Augustus A. Gould. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln, 154. 


Zoology. or the science ofanimallite. It is philosophic in ar- 
rangemeut, concise and perspicuous in explanation, and 
carries us on step by step froin the simplest trutls to the full 
comprehension of the whole plan of existence. 


hy the patient and laborious investigations of all ages and 
countries, richly improved by more recent researches, wil! 
awaken a taste for the study of Natural Histury, and give it 


“an importance somewhat commensurate with the ample field 


nature has spread before us, and the elevated conceptions it 
must awaken of the plan of creation and its great Author. 

On almost every subject we have scores of new bouks 
~WiiToull re w prire Tos, PUL mMt SU WIT ttre work yvoerre us ’ 
indeed several of the highly interesting topics presented and 
illustrated have no treatise in the English language. It con 
tains a large amount of valuable information, and will be 
studied with profit and interest by those who have made re 
spectable attainments in Natural History, as well as by those 
just commencing this science. 

This volume, a finely executed duodecimo of over 200 
pages, should find a place in every library. As a text book 
for schools and colleges it is far superior to any work before 
the public. 

Sold by Stoddard ana Babcock, Syracuse. 





A Treatise on Boox-Keertnc: By Clement A. Wilson, Pub 
lic Accountant. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
We observe nothing new in this work to distinguish it 
from other good text books on tlis important branch of edu- 
cation. Any school into whieh it 1s introduced and weil 





study o those laws which govern the material world. 


taught will Le benefitted by it. 


This book furnishes an epitome of the leading principles of 


This interesting summary of the great results arrived ai. 
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A. G. M’7GLASHAN & Co., 


ESPECTFULLY announce to their friends patrons and the 
public generally, that they have removed their Rook 
Bindery into the GRaxarr Buock. They have greatly enlarged 
and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to exe- 
eate Boox BINDING 1m ALL ITs VARIED BRANCHES, incluing 


Turkey Wiorocco, superior Gilt edge, 
- Cloth Work, etc., etc. 

Also, constantly on hand at their rooms No. 19, 21 and 23, 
Granger Block, BLANKS, BOUKS OF EVER¥ DESCRIPTION. 
Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work warranted 
to be durable. 

N.B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding of private and 
public Libraries, Music, &c., with neatnets and deepatch. 

Syracuse, July 1, 1848. 








THE 


MORAL PROBE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, AS HIS ONLY MEANS OF 


SUPPORT, AND OF PAYING HIS CREDITORS. 
TT is one of the best books ever published, being wel! 
calculated to correct the evils of society, and to promote 
the best interests of the human family. 
Purchasers will not only exercise their benevolence, but 


i d a rich remuneration in the acquisition of this valua- 
bape ce should be in we unde of every reader. 


JOHN CHAMBERS, 
& Pastor of the Independent Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
It gives me pleasure to join with the Rev. Mr. Chambers 
in commending both Mr. Judson and his excellent work. 
J. P. DURBIN, 
Pastor of the M. E. Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Extracts from Recommendations of The Moral Probe. 
Axsany, May 15. 1848. 
Ihave examined a work entitled “THe Morat Prose,” 
by L. Carroll Judson, with great pleasure and profit. It 
evinces a thoroughly discriminating mind, and a deep insight 
into the principles and workings of human nature. It is full 
of moral and religious truth, brought out with great perspi- 
enity, precision, and independence; and he in a manner 
wholly unexceptionable and inoffensive. It is pervaded by 
great condensation of thought and transparency of style, and 
is fitted to be an admirable auxiliary to parents and teachers, 
in the responsible office of forming the youthful character. 
It would be good service done if it should be adopted as a 
school book all over the country. 
W. B. SPRAGUE, D. D., 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church. 
It has been with much pleasure I have examined “THE 
Morar Prose.” It presents one of the most successful ef 
forts I have seen, of avoiding sectarianism without rejecting 
religion. E. M. P. WELLS, 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Boston. 
Were the benign principles inculcated by the Moral Probe 
eniversally practised, jails and penitentiaries would be blot 
ted from the list of institutions. 
J. G. GILLESPIE, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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DerarrMent or Common Scnoots, 
Albany, June 29, 1848. 

I have been able to give “Tar Morat Prose” some ex- 
anfination, and have been highly interested in the perusal of 
the articles, and do not hesitate to express a firm conviction 
of the great usefulness of the work to the rising generation, 
and see no objection to its introduction into the School Dis 
wrict Libraries of the State. N. S. BENTON, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Srare or New Yors, Secretary's aa 


DepPaRTMENT OF Common ScHoo ts. 
Albany, June 14, 1847. 
Tue Mora Prong, by L. Carroll Judson, is a series of 
short essays on a great variety of topics, common and trite 
in themselves, but to which the ingenious author, by his spirit 
and originality, has imparted the interest of novelty. 
The style is terse and vigorous; the flow of thought, full 








a 
gion and politics, he expresses his views with freedom and 
Book Binding. boldness, and yet in a temper which cannot justly provoke 


the resentment of any sect or party. It is a good book to be 
placed in the District School Library, and many of the es 
says would make excellent reading lessons. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Sup’t of Common Schools, 
I have examired “Tne Monat Prose,” by L. Carroll Jxdson, 
Esq. it contain: a series of short, pungent essays, on ® variety of 
topics, designed to expose the false notions and fashionable errors 
of the times. 
The style is admirably calculated to arrest the attention of the 
reader, and produce that thought and reflection which cannot fail 
to advance truth, and promote rational and sound public. senti- 
ment. J. MILLER, 
Sec’y. of Commonwealth of Pa , 
Sup’t. of Common Schools. 
I have examined the “ Tae MOrat Prose.” It contains wel 
written specimens of original composition, calculated to please, 
improve, and Interest youth or age. 1 cheerfully recommend it as 
abook fully equal, if not superior to any found in our &choo! Li- 
braries. W. H. DIMMICK, 
Chairman of Com on Educatie n—Senate of Pa. 
I have perused “ Tue Monat Prose,” and coneider it a very in- 
te esting and instructive work, caleu'ated to do much good. It ie 
pure in sentiment, spirit stirring in style, and so pointed in ints 
moral tendency, that I shall do good service to my elder pupils, 
by making them acquainted with its contei.ts, and shal! intro juce, 
it into my school as a reading exercise for my first class. 
AMOS BAKER, 
Prin. of Chanoman Halli School, Boston. 
I cheerfully concur i» the above statement of Mr. Baker. 
CHARLES WARREN, 
Teacher of Languages, Chap. Halt Schoel. 
Tur Morat Prospe.—This is a work of great truth and merit, 
just published by the author, L.Carrol Judgon, It contains over 
one hundred essays on ax many different subjects, which, for point, 
wit and sarcasm, we have never seen equalled. We hope thiv 
work will havea great sale among the working claeses, who will be 
much benefitted by its many home truths.--Mechanics’ Advotate, 
Albany. 

Tue Morat Prose—Contains 102 essays on the Nature of Men 
and Mhings, by L. C. Judson, Esq. Variaus fashionable and hon- 
oranle vices are probed to the quick in this work. We commend 
itas a useful, pointed, moral book. ‘The author lust his all in the 
great fire at Pittsburgh, and deserves patronage.—Baptist Record, 
Philadelphia. 

Tur Morat Prose contains 336 pages—102 original esrays, 
with an appendix, containing the Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United S'ates, Washington's Farewell Addiese, 
ashort notice of the Life of Washington, the fifty-six siguers and 
the Life of Patrick Henry. 

The price in plain binding is $1,205, but when the teachers of 
several districts in a town witt}>in, and send fai five or more copies 
they will be put at $1 per copy, andsent at the risk of the author. 
Orders, postpaid, addressed to me New York city, will be prompt. 
ly attended to,—the money to be forwarded on the receipt of the 
books. L.C. JUDSON, 

Author and Publisher. 
New York, June 22nd, 1848 


Agassiz’s New Work. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 


OUCHING the Structure, De ment, Distribution, and Na 


tural Arrangement uf the RACES tvF ANIMALS kvi 
<atimat, wish «uiltTOUus [USUAtIONS, For the use of Kchools and 


Colleges. Part I, Comparative I'nysio.ocy, By Lo:is Agaxen, 
and Agustus A. Gould. * 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the lead- 
ing prircipltes of the science of Zoology, as deduced from the pre 
sent state of knowledge, so illustrated asto be intelligible to the 
begining student No similar treatise now exis in this country, 
and indeed, some of the topics have not been touched apon in the 
oo op unless in & strictly technical form, and in scattered ar 
ticles.” 

** Being designed for American students, the illustrations have 
been drawn, as far as possible, from American objects * * * * Pop- 
ular names have been employed as far as possibile, nnd to the sci- 
entific names an English termination has generally been given. The 
first part is devoted to Cemparative Physiology, as the basis of 
Classification ; the second, to Systematic Zoology, in which the 
inciples of Classification will be applied, and the principal groups 
of Animals briefly characterized.” 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN,BOBTON. 
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STEREOTYPING, 


PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 
BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
OULD respectfully call the attention of Printers and Pub 
lishers to their Establishment, for STEREOTYPING, 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING 

They have prepared themselves with all the necessary ma 
chinery and material,—suppiied themselves with large fonts o1 
new and beautiful Type. expressly for the business,—and wil) 
execute orders of any -ize, for St-reotyping Books, Pamphlets, 
Circulars, Cuts, &c., with accuracy and in a style equal to any 
establishment in the country. 

PRINTING MATERIALS, 

B.S. &C. have also, completed their arrangement to keep on 
hand, a constant supply of Printing Materials of every descciption. 
embracing NEWS, BOK and Plain and Fancy JO! (metal) TYV’E, 
from Pearl to four line Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 
ell kinds; LL.EADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoins. 
HOE'S IMPROVED PRESSES —in short, every article necessary 
to a complete Printing Office—all of which they will furnish to 
Printers, or others, as low as can be bought in New York. The 
patronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 

CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 
the lowest New York wholesaie prices. 

BOK PRINTING, 
Executed in the neatest ttyle, and at short notice, on Adam's 


superior Presees. 
oO. —, APTI I, 109eC. 


‘TEACHER’S INSTITUTES. 
PENNE WORK on TEACHER’S INSTITUTES including their 
origin and progress, modes of conJucting them, instructions 
rom the State Superintendent, ard practical hints to Teachers, by 
one of the Authors, 3. R. Sweet, is now offered for sale on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Published by STODDARD & BABCOCK, Syracuse, fl H. 
fiAWLEY & Co., Urica, D. M. DEWEY, Rocnester, E.H. |’ EASE 
&Co. Ausany. A twenty-five cent piece may be enclosed in a half 
aheetof paper, and addressed post paid to 8. R. SWEET, Sara- 
Toga Spines, wheu the Work will be sent by Mail, or 5 copies for 

1 June 1, 1848. 


*300KS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HE following Books which are adapted for School Librarics, 
can be obtained of Bo keellers generaliy throughout the 
State. 

Tue Tarory asp PRactice or Teacuixe by D. P. PAGK, late 
Principal of the New York State Normal School price One Dollar. 

Fremont’s History or recon. This is an exceedingly inter 
esting work, and is got up in neat att active style, price One 
"eae Metsovrx, containing sketchesof the Lives of John 
Quincy Adams, James Madison, John Randolph, and others. 
This Book containsa vast amount of useful information price 75c. 

HamMonps Pourricat Histony or New York, Third Volume 

This volume contains the Life of tne Hon. Silas Wright, and is 
embellished with handsome Steel Engravings of Governors Bouck, 
Wright and Young, price Two Dolars. 

Tae Normal Vaart or ELEMENTARY Sounps, by the late D. P. 
‘= chart is a splendid ornament for the choo! Room, is about 
the size of Mitchells Map of the United States, and it is so useful 
wpat.no food School should be without jt. Price Two Dollars and 

i} a 
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Adams’s Series of School Books. 
x have in preparation, and will publish, early in 
eeecoa, tne following series of Arithmetical Works. viz: 
Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers; 
E ee: sntroduction to Adams’ New Arithmetic, revised edition 
giving 4 4 2s New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 
eon of Adame’s New Arithmetic, first published in 1827 
mt —Key to the Revised Edition of Adams's New Arith 


~~ Mensuration, Mech imteal Powers, bell Mu. sine. 

. ineciples of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
penne tothe measurement of lines, superfices, and solids 
aiso, a philosophical explanation of the simple mechanical powers; 
and their application to machinery Designed tu follow Adams's 
New Arithmetic. — 


Vi—. Thie work contains a lucid explanation 


of the science of accounts, a new concise and common sense 


method of Book KEEPING BY SINGLE Ewtry, and various NA 





receipts. orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, an2 ovher instiumente 
necessary for the transaction of business. Accompanied with 
Blank Books, for the use of learners. 

COLLINS & BROTHER, New York. 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 

J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Keene, N. H. 
For Sate atso By HALL s& DICKSON, fyracvusx. 3m. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Adams’s New Arithmetic, 


REVISED EDITION. 
i ie PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuable School Book 
is now inthe market. The work has undergone a thorough 
revision. It contains the characteristics of the foimer edition in 
& greatly improved form with such correc‘ions and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

Adams's New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arithmetie 
used in extensive sectionsof New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada. It has also becn 
traslated and re published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New York, is the Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and filty five Academies 
which reported to the Regentsof the University in 1847. Not 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of the material of Adrms’ New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily increased in the public favor and demand 

Yeachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully 
inviled to eanmine the revised edjtiun, every facitity for which w@ 
Le furnished by the Publishers. 


EEAIT &£¢ NICOL OOM 
Announce as in Préss for the Fall Trade, 
MIE YOUNG DECLALMER, a Boek of Prose 2nd Dialogues. 
for the use of Schools, by Cuartes NortreNnp, Principal o 
the Epes Grammar School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Tue Boox or Diatoeves, by CHarixes Nortuxnpd. 


KS Orders respectfully solicited. 


SCIENCE OF THR ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
CLARK’S NEW GRAMMAR. 


A Precticesl Grammar, in which Worvs, Purases anp Sex- 
TENCES are ele sstfied vecording to their offices and their reb:- 
tions to exch other, illustr.ted by a complete system of Dia- 
grams ; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 

“This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 
deviations from older books of the kind are generally judicious 
and often important.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ We are convinced it has points of very decided superi 
ority over any of the elementary works in common use.”—N, 
» & Goonten and Enquirer. 


“ Mr. Clark’s Grammar is a work of merit and originality ” 
—Geneva Courier. 
“Clark’s Grammar I have never seen equalled for practica- 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books.” 
S. B. CLARK, 
January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 
‘The brevity, puane and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and alone would commend it 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners.”—- 
Ontario Messenger 
“This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
slrall make it rHE text book in my school.” 
WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 
-Feb. 1848. 


é : Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 
ers, and iBed OR HeOB TRS 











uination by Teach 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools.” . BRITTAN, 
Feb. 1818. Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 
“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity.” 
412 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 


HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


BY DAVID P. PAGE, 
of the New York State Normal Schoo! 





———— 
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Ww EBS TER Ss DICTIONARY e M. A. De:hl, N.. A. Giezer. ‘Professors i in do. | 
; Benjamin Larabee, 2. D.. President Middlebury Coellge 
rm ENTIRE "ORK UNABRIDGED. . : ' : 5 ge, 
sis espinal es a and other distinguished Gentlemen, | 
N ONE VOLUME crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- Published by G. & C. MERRIAM. 
ter of Jr. Webster's original work, _ Sunprovements Up | i Springfield, Mass. — 


to the time of his death, and now thorougiy revised and great- And for sale by MoT. Newman & Co,Cady & Burgess, A 
. Barnes & Co. Huntington & Savage, Pratt, Woodtord & 








dhe object for which ninetenths of our references to suc ha] 


work ure made—it sti vids without a rival-in the am Mi us ot or THK 


ly improved by \s 
PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, | Co. Applety Willey, New York, end by Beoksel 
VE YALE COLLEGE. | lors cenerally throughout the country, 
=> AMiay 1. 
$F PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. & 9 |— ‘y eee 
In the fincuage of an eminent critic, “in ts Defintiions— > 
pies NOR MAL CHART. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 





English lexicography. These definitions. without au eine 


sndeneation, are only given in this, Dr. Websters | Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 
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larger work—and are not fund in any mere abridgments. or | — : 
Works on a more limited pian. 3” It contains THREE T1uEs This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principai A 
the amount of matter found in any other English Dictionary | + fihe New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
compiled in this country, or any Abridgment of th is work, | fied approbation of hund mee sof ‘Teachers, who have it in daily 
yet itis sold ata trifling adv auce above the price of any other | Us* in their schools. Sir. Page has been long known to the public 
and lunited works. as an expetienced Mducator, and it is believed that in no depart. 
ment have his efforts been crowned with greater success than tn J 
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f Elocutier Phe Chart embodies the results of many years’ 
(From George Me Dallas, Viee President of the v nited States.] : experience and attention to the subject. and it is confidently expect 
©The crown Quarto edition o 


vht to receive unive resal fa- | eg that it will so°% become to be regarded as the Standard, on the 
vor, as a monument of American intellect and ertidition, | matters of which it teaches, in ail ourschools. No work of so great 
equally brilliant and solid—m ITE Ce pious, precise and satistac- importance. has probably ever been before the public, that has in so 






























tory than any other Ww ork of the kind — March, 184s. short a time been received with so many marked tokens of favor 

{From Pres. Olin, of the Wesleyan University.] from Teachers of the highest Uocsinction. ‘Phough thers are other 

ow ebster” s » Americ an Dictionary may now be recy men {. ary bey fore the public, of merit yeti tis besieved that the Noma 

serve OF Quuinawcadeu, as the best extant— fe PECUlal Car cae ny dw Donterane dpee- 

be Cs, 1887 7. tions, and genera! arrangement. wil! comme nd itself to ihe atien 

{From Pres Hitchcock of the Am:erst College.] } tion ofall who have in view the best interests of their schoola— 

“Thave been in the babit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary | Phe Chart is got up in superior styte, is 56 inches jong any ne 45 wide 

tur several years past, in preference to all others, because it | mounted on roliers, cloth backs, and portions of it are di: tinetly le 
tarexceeds them all, so faras | know,in giving and defining | gible at the distance of fily feet Price Two Dollars 

sclentiic terms.” : ; ad The Chart can be of-tained of \ oS) Bornes & Co , and Wunting 

ton & Savage. New-Yerkeity ; Wo. 3. Ri yno ds, Bostun; G.& C 


dee Rov. Dr. Wayland, Pres Bows Unive ysity, Providence, R. 
*L have alwayse¢ sys red Dr. Webster's work in Lexico- 
graphy as ° inpassed in fiiluess and avcuracy by none in 


| Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; iu. UW. Pease, A bany; Yourg & Hart 

roy,; S. anulton, Roc hice’ er; Oliver Se le, Builiio; F. Hatt 
| ji lmira: D.b. Spencer & Co., Uhaca ; J.C. terby & Co, Auburn 
Bennett, Backus & Hawley, and G.’Tracy, Fiica; es ©. Youngiove 
Cle mr Ohio; J. 4. Herdes, Detroit, Michigan: and of Booksel 
“The new Edition of Websters Dictionary. in crowa /iers generally. Agents who wih to purchase the Chart, supplied 
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Quarto, scons to us deserving of geueral patronege for the | on Lberal terms by HALL DICKSON, 
tollowiag reasons: July, 1o47. Pubusters, Syracuse, N.Y. 
In the extn dion of the Miymology of the language, it is sue | _ 
peri rto any yer diBtk mary. | FROM S.S.RANDALL. 
{tiere follow specifications of its excellenee.in its Dofui-} Secrerary’s Orrice, a 
trons, Orth rg -tpny, ronunet tion extent of Voe bu? ry. ta- | ientof Common Schools, 5 
bles of Ceographical, Sc ripture, an: 1 Classival Prope mes Allany, Jan. 25, 1346. 
We ree manne ad itto all who desire to possess Til 20S! Ww. Wat tr, Dear Sir:—f have examined the “ Normal 
COMPLI’ ACCURATE AND RELLABLE. LaJTION the Elementary Suunds of the lughsb language, arranged 
ARY Oi ° r ‘HE LANGUAG!S. << Syed is David r Page Principal of the State Normai 
Marcel. LStx. : have no hesitation in cordial vy recommending its in 
Theodore rel linghuysen, Chancellor of Uni vers'ty of New ‘oour District Schools. Ittnay wh rever deemed ad- 
York. . ' | cured uncer tie authority conferred by the latter 


e556 P iGth se on ; : f! 3,as aj the 
Wiuilia:n LI. Campbell, late editor N. Y. District School Jour. , io x a of the Act of 1043, as a portion of t 


ae Apparat® for the use of Schools,” under the conditions 


‘ tified in that section. Yours, respecttuily, 
Senator, spe tified in wi sechion t j thi 
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: ALLEN, 
S, A. Dougiass, & & | Prinsinnl of the od: sipenendaaiel’ 
George N. Drizzs. Gov. of Massaclinsetts. | Pre en eK een ota es ays h4. p40 
i ee ae . ' ' “jracuse, March 4, 1846, 
Willan B. Calaquas Ses eof Aiytc of Ma pe oe ee ee = bites Cw cdieasdie uns Normal 
Ho ompstor J Chart, and am saistied tuat it issapeciae to any Gung of the kind 
dae cer. King, Sap rintendeat of Schools in New Jer- | ih rent ameacqua ne 


1 “eat otroduced itunto my schol, and shalirecommend it to the 
witention os Teachers every wires. 
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' Jiw You, ri 
gent of Common Schools in N. York. | 1 re em Voan, Aug. mm, 1646. 
hii T Re sk | Movssrs. Haun & Picksos: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of Nor 
Alval Hunt, Treasurer of tes York | . aes ; gers : > ; 
Millard Fillmore, Comptroller pinata soins, prepared by PD. 1. Page, Esq.. Principal of the State 
Sov amaneill te Gon Dp | Norinai 4ca ol, is in my opinion ,eatculated to supply x defieiencs 
“nis pane as “4 D. I . ia ide ic es “4 that has tong been felt inour schools. Studcuts who are exerci 
hs rein E. — l) * rg a ag etary a | sed upon it CANN fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and 
Cals le w, D). . D.H. 2 ven, i Ae, reece | cores etenanciation. ‘The table of the Elementary sounds appears 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.D.. late President of Amherst {to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and the 
Ile ve ; : | Chart taken as a Whole is eminently deseiving a place in all our 
Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D.. President of Wittenberg College, | schools. T W. FIELD, 
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